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ABSTRACT 

This module, one in a series of performance-based 
teacher education learning packages, focuses on a specific skill that 
vocational educators need to be successful in the area of 
instructional execution. The purpose of the module is to help 
instructors become competent in operating film equipment and in using 
films to present information in the classroom or laboratory as well 
as to help them gain skill in determining when a film is the best 
audiovisual device for use for a particular lesson. Introductory 
material provides terminal and enabling objectives, prerequisites, a 
list of resources, and general information. The main portion of the 
module includes two learning experiences based on the enabling 
objectives. Each learning experience presents activities with 
information sheets, samples, worksheets, and checklists. Optional 
activities are provided. Completion of these two learning experiences 
should lead to achievement of the terminal objective through the 
third and final learning experience that provides for a teacher 
performance assessment by a resource person. An assessment form is 
included. (TLB) 
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FOREWORD 



This module is one of a senes of 127 performance-based teacher 
education (PBTE) teaming packages focusing upon speafic pro- 
f esskxial competencies of vocational teachers. The competencies 
upon which these modules are based were Identffied and verified 
through research as being important to successful vocational 
teaching at both the secondary and postsecondary levels of in- 
struction. The modutes are suitaUe for the preparation of teachers 
and other occupational trainers in ^1 occupational areas. 

Each modute provides learning experiences that integrate theory 
and application; each culmirwles with criterion-referenced as- 
sessmerrt of the teacher's (instnjctor's, trainer*s) performance of 
the specified competency. The materials are designed for use by 
teachers-irhtraining working mdwidually or in groups under the 
direction and with the assistance of teacher educators or others 
acting as resource persons. Re^xjrce persons should be skilled in 
the teacher competencies being devek>ped and shouki be thor* 
oughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures before using 
these materials. 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance-based training programs 
for preservk^e and inservice teachers, as well as bustness-lndus- 
try-labor trainers, to meet a vnde variety of indtvkJual needs and 
interests. The materials are interxied for use by universities and 
colleges, state departments of educatk)n, postsecondary Institu- 
tions, local educatkin agencies, and others responsible for the 
professkxtal development of vocatkxial teachers and other occu- 
pational trainers. 

The PBTE curriculum packages m Categories A - J are products 
of a sustained research and devetopment effort by the National 
Center's Program for Professional Devetopment for Vocational 
Education. Many Individuals, institutkKis, and agencies partk^ipat- 
ed With the Natk>nal Center and have made contributions to the 
systematk: devek)pment, testing, revisk>n, and refinement of these 
very signrfk:ant training materials. Calvin J. Cotrell directed the 
vocational teacher competency research study upon which these 
modules are based and also d^ected the cuniculum development 
effort from 1971 - 1972. Curtis R. Rnch provided leadership for 
the program from 1972 - 1974. Over 40 teacher educators pro- 
vided Input in development of initial versions of the modules; over 
2,000 teachers and 300 resource persons In 20 universities, col- 
leges, and postsecondary institutkxis used the materials and 
provided feedback to the Natkxial Center for revisions and 
refinement. 

Early versions of the materials were developed by the National 
Center in cooperatk)n with the vocational teacher education facul- 
ties at Oregon State University and at the University of Missouri - 



Columbia. Preliminary testing of the matenais was conducted at 
Oi'egon State University, Temple University, and the University of 
Missouri - Columbia. 

Following preliminary testing, major reviSKxi of all materials was 
performed by National Center staff, with the assistance of numer- 
ous consultants arxJ visiting scholars from throughout the country. 

Advanced testing of the materials was carried out with assistance 
of the vocatkxial teacher educators and students of Central Wash- 
ington State College; Cok)rado State University; Ferris State Col- 
lege, Midiigan; Fkxkia State University; Holland College, P.E.f.. 
Canada; Oklahoma State University; Rubers University, f4ew Jer- 
sey; State University College at Buffak), f4ew Yotk; Temple 
University, Pennsylvania; University of Arizona; University of 
Michigan-Flint; University of Minnesota-Twin Cities; University 
of Nebraska-Lincoln; University of Northern Cokxack); Univer- 
sity of Pittstxjrgh, Pennsyh^ania; University of Tennessee; Uni- 
versity of Vermont; and 1 ftah State University. 

The first published edition of the modules found wklespread use 
natk>nwkje and in many other countries of the worid. User feed- 
back from such extensive use, as well as the passage of time, 
called for the updating of the content, resources, arxj ilhJStratk>ns 
of the original materials. Furthermore, three new categories (K-M) 
have been added to the series, covering the areas of serving 
students with special/exceptional needs, improving students' 
basic and personal skills, and imptementkig competency-t>ased 
education. This addition required the articulatk>n of content among 
tiie on^inal modules and those of the new categories. 

Recognitk)n is extended to the folk>wing Indivkluals for their roles 
in the revisk)n of the original materials: Lois G. Harrington, Cath- 
erine C. King-Fitch and Mk:hael E. Wonacott, Program Asso- 
ciates, for revisk)n of content and resources; Cheryl M. Lowry, 
Research Specialist, for lllustratk)n spectfk^tkHis; and Barbara 
Shea for art work. Special recognltkm Is extended to the staff at 
AAVIM for their invaluable contributkms to the quality of the final 
printed products, partKulariy to Donna Pritchett for module lay- 
out, design, and final art wori(, and to George W. Smith Jr. for 
supervisKKi of the nxxJule productk)n process. 



Robert E. Taylor 

Executive Director 

The NatkHial Center for Research in 

Vocatk)nal Educatkxi 
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The National Center for Research in Vocational Education's mis- 
sion is to increase the ablity of diverse agencies, institutions, and 
organizations to solve educational problenis relating to individual 
career planning, preparabon, and progression. The Nabona) Centdf 
fiiifiils Its mission by: 

• Generating knowledge ttirough research. 

• Developing educational programs and products. 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes. 

• Providing information for natxxial planning and policy. 

• lnsta}lir>g educational programs and products. 

• Operating information systents and services. 

• Conducting leadership development and training programs. 




AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Th0 Nttton$I Instituf for fnstructhnMl MMfri$ls 
120 Driftmler Engineering Center 
Athens, Georgia 30602 



The American Association for Vocational Instructional Matenats 
(AAVIM) is a nonprofit national institute. 

The institute is a cooperative effort of universities, colleges and 
divisions of vocatioruJ and technical education in the United States 
and Canada to provide for excellence in instructional mateiials. 

Direction is given by a representative from each of the states, 
provinces and temtones. AAVIM also worlcs dosely with teacher 
organizations, govenwent agencies and industry. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Audiovisual equipment and materials are versatile 
tools that can be used in a variety of ways. And they 
can help ensure that your lessons will be more ef- 
fective and interesting. The motion picture film is an 
especially valuable audiovisual device in termc of its 
ability to motivate students. 

There are a number of advantages to using films, 
including the following: 

• A color motion picture can bring a slice of reality 
into the classroom by portraying actual move- 
ment of people and things. 

• A film can preserve for later review an event 
that has occurred. 

• A film can make unavailable experiences avail- 
able to students. 

• Newer types of equipment— both 8mm and 
16mm cameras ana projectors — are more por- 
table, less expensive, and easier to operate. 



• With the newer equipment, teacher-made and 
student-made films become more of a reality, 
and individual viewing by students becomes 
more practical. 

• Films allow students both to see and to hear 
about the material being covered. 

Films can be used at any point in the lesson; short 
8mm films can help in introducing or summarizing a 
lesson. Longer 8mm and 16mm films can aid in pre- 
senting lesson content. Films can also be used very 
effectively in combination with other types of media. 

This module is designed to help you become 
competent in operating film equipment and in using 
films to present information in the classroom or lab- 
oratory. It will also help you gain skill in determining 
when a film is the best audiovisual device (or one of 
the best) to use for a particular lesson. 



ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 

Ttrmln^^ mdisAuail^^ pre- 

artfi^^lhSp^^ be as- 

s«k^ Per- 

forniH^^ pp. 35^ {Learning 

Enabling Objectives: 

1 . After comDieting the required reading, set up and op- 
erate a film projector (Learning Experience I). 

2 After completing the required reading, present Infor- 
mation with a film In a practice situation (Learning Ex- 
perience II). 

Prerequisites 

To complete this module, you must have competency in 
developing a lesson plan and selecting student instruc- 
tional materials. If you do not already have these com- 
petencies, meet with your resource person to determine 
what method you will use to gain these skills. One option 
IS to complete the information and practice activities in 
the following modules: 

• Develop a Lesson Plan, Module B-4 

• Select Student Instructional Materials, Module B-5 

Resources 

A list of the outside resources that supplement those con- 
tained within the module follows. Check with your re- 
source person (1) to determine the availability and the lo- 
cation of these resources, (2) to locate additional references 
in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get assistance 
in setting up activities with peers or observations of skilled 
teachers. If necessary. Your resource person may also be 
contacted if you have any difficulty with directions or In 
assessing your progress at any time. 

Learning Experience I 

Required 

A I6mm sound film projector to set up and operate. 
A screen to use v;ith the projector. 
A 16mm sound film to use in setting up and operating 
the projector. 

A measuring device (ruler, yardstick, tape measure) 
to use In setting up the projector. 
Optional 

An audiovisual expert with whom you can discuss the 
uses and operation of film projectors. 
An audiovisual equipment dealer whom you can visit 
or write to concerning equipment and supplies cur- 
rently available. 



Learning Experience II 

Required 

A 16mm sound film with which to present information 
In a lesson. 

A I6mm sound film projector to use during the les- 
son. 

A screen to use with the projector. 
A resource person to role-play a student to whom 
you are presenting a lesson and to evaluate your 
competency in using films to present information. 
Optional 

A resource person to review the adequacy of your 
lesson plan. 

A teacher skilled in presenting Information with films 
whom you can observe. 

Learning Experience III 

Required 

An actual teaching situation in which you can pre- 
sent information with films. 
A resource person to assess your competency in 
presenting Information with films. 

General Information 

For information about the general organization of each 
performance-based teacher education (PBTE) module, 
general procedures for its use, and terminology that is 
common to all the modules, see About Using the National 
Centers PBTE Modules on the inside back cover. For more 
in-depth information on how to use the modules in teacher 
trainer education programs, you may wish to refer to three 
related documents: 

The Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher 
Education Materials Is designed to help onent presemce and 
inservice teachers and occupational trainers to PBTE In gen- 
eral and to the PBTE materials. 

The Resource Person Guide to Using Performance- Based 
Teacher Education Materials can help prospective resource 
persons to guide and assist preservice and inservice teachers 
and occupational trainers In the development of professional 
teaching competencies through use of the PBTE modules. It 
also includes lists of all the module competencies, as well as 
a listing of the supplementary resources and the addresses 
where they can be obtained. 

The Guide to the Implementation of Performance- Based 
Teacher Education is designed to help those who will admin- 
ister the PBTE program. It contains answers to implementa- 
tion questions, possible solutions to problems, and alternative 
courses of action. 
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Learning Experience I 

OVERVIEW 



Enabling 
Objective 



After completing the required readirig, set up and operate a fi!rn pr|ect6r. 




You will be reading the infomiatloh sheet. Operating the Filni Project 
7-12. 




\bu will be seitting up arnJ ojswrating a 16mfn sound fflm 

pletin^ the exerci^e^ sp#^ In the Rim Projector Wprteheetipp; 13-16, 




You will be evaluating your comp*fehcy.in aethhg up aiid operating the film 
projector, using the. Film Projwtof Opieratipn Chec^^ 17-18; 



dptiohal 



You may wish tc locate and meet with a person with expertise jathe area of 
audiovisuals for the purpose of discussing further the uses and operation 
of film projectors. 




Mju may wish either to visit an audiovisual equipment dealer or to write to a 
dMlerfor catalogs describing; the latest types of equipment and supplies 
availetble. 



SAMPLE 1 

FILM EQUIPMENT: SOUND PROJECTOR 




Volume 



OFor information explaining how to select, set up, and operate the equipment 
and materials necessary for a presentation that uses a film projector, read 
the following information sheet. 



OPERATING THE FILM PROJECTOR 



Projection Principles 

There are basically three types of motion picture 
film projectors: the sound projector, the silent pro- 
jector, and the cartridge projector. Since the sound 
projector is the most complicated of these three types 
and since it can be used to show both silent films 
and films with sound, the principles discussed in this 
section will relate to the sound projector. Sample 1 
shows a typical sound projector. 

The sound projector relies on three systems: the 
projection system, the film transport system, and the 
audio system. 

Film projectors use a direct projection system. 
That is, the light travels in a straight line from the 
lamp to the screen. The only parts of the projection 
system visible in sample 1 are the lens, and the 
pressure plate and aperture behind the lens. 

Enclosed within the box behind the aperture are a 
condensing lens, a projection lamp, and a reflector. 
The projection lamp is the source of the light. The 
reflector, located behind the lamp, helps ensure that 
all light is directed toward the condensing lens. The 
condensing lens takes the light and concentrates 
it evenly over the aperture area. 

The aperture (also called the film channel or gate) 

is an opening or hole, the size and shape of which 
determines how much light will pass through to the 
film and lens. The pressure plate is designed to 
hold the film firmly against the aperture area. Finally, 
the light and film image pass through the projection 
lens to the screen. The projection lens is the fo- 
cusing device for the projector. 

The film transport system is simply the system 
of reels, sprocket wheels, retainer clips, pressure 
rollers, guide rollers, and claws designed to ad- 
vance the film past the projection and sound system 
areas. 

The audio system consists of the devices on the 
projector designed to translate the film's sound track 
into sound. If the sound track is magnetic, it oper- 
ates like an audiotape. The sound is recorded after 
the film has been processed and, like the audiotape, 
the sound can be easily erased. 

In the projector shown In sample 1, the sound track 
is optical. Note the exciter lamp housing and the 



sound drum in the illustration. When the film goes 
past the exciter lamp, this lamp sends a steady light 
through the sound track. The light is picked up by a 
photoelectric cell, which translates the variations of 
light it receives into parallel variations of electrical 
current. 

When the amplifier receives these fluctuations of 
electrical current, it boosts their strength and sends 
these amplified electrical impulses on to the speaker. 
The speaker translates the variations in electrical 
current into sound. 

Projector Placement 

The film projector should be placed toward the 
back of the room on a high table. Exactly where it is 
placed depends on a number of variables: room size; 
darkness of the room; size of group viewing the film; 
the focal-length of the lens; and screen size and 
placement. 

The projector is placed properiy if (1) neither the 
projector nor the projectionist is blocking students' 
view; (2) members of the audience are not casting 
a shadow on the screen; (3) the projected image is 
well centered on the screen; (4) the projected image 
is neariy filling the screen; (5) the projected image 
is clear and well focused; and (6) the projected im- 
age is large enough to be seen easily by all viewers. 




Projection Materials 

The term motion picture is not precisely accurate. 
The motion you see when viewing a film is an illu- 
sion. Actually, a film is comprised of a series of still 
pictures taken in rapid succession. When these pic- 
tures are projected, the viewer is given 'he illusion 
of motion. 

Films come in three widths, 8mm, 16mm, and 
35mm; in color or black & white; with sound or with- 
out sound. The films you see in a movie theater are 
probably 35mm. Educational films are usually 8mm 
(standard or super) or 16mm. Super 8 and standard 
8 films are the same width, but by changing the shape 
and placement of the sprocket holes and frames and 
by lengthening the film, the super 8 has been given 
50 percent more image area than the standard 8. 

With super 8 film and the newer, higher-quality 
equipment available today, the projected image can 
now be sharper and brighter. Where standard 8 film 
was adequate for use with 1-20 persons, super 8 
can be used with up to 1 00 persons. 

An 8mm film comes in reel-to-reel or cartridge form. 
The film in a cartridge is an endless loop. When a 
cartridge is inserted into a projector, it will run con- 
tinuously, repeating itself again and again until the 
projector is turned off. 

A 16mm film comes on a reel; the size of the reel 
usually indicates the approximate length of the film. 
The length can range from one minute (40 feet of 
film) to fifty minutes (2,000 feet of film). Any film that 
is longer than 50 minutes will be stored on more than 
one reel. Below is a chart showing the relationship 
of reel size to length of film showing time: 



Diameter of Reel 

7" 
10" 
12" 
14" 



Length 
of Showing Time 

10-11 minutes 
20-22 minutes 
30-33 minutes 
40-44 minutes 




If the 16mm film is silent, it will have a double row 
of sprocket holes, spaced so that the film will ad- 
vance at a rate of 16 frames (still pictures) per sec- 
ond. If the 16mm film has sound, it will have only a 
single row of sprocket holes, spaced so that the film 
will advance at a rate of 24 frames per second. In 
the space where the second row of sprocket holes 
would be on a silent film, there will be a sound track. 

Because of this sprocket placement, a silent film 
can be shown on a sound projector, but a sound film 
cannot be shown on a silent projector. The sprocket 
wheel on the silent projector is designed for the 
double row of sprocket holes and will punch holes 
in a sound track. 

There are a number of sources available to you 
for locating educational films, including the follow- 

• Organizations such as the Film Library Infor- 
mation Council, the Educational Film Library 
Association, the American Film Institute, the 
American Library Association, Indiana Univer- 
sity Audio-Visual Center, and teachers' profes- 
sional organizations 

• Libraries, both public and school- or university- 
based 

• University-based instructional materials cen- 
ters 

• Colleagues 

• School film evaluation files 

• Curriculum guides 

• Commercial organizations that produce audio- 
visual equipment 

• Publishers that have a media division 

• Media journals and periodicals 

• Index to 16mm Educational Films, and Index of 
8mm Educational Motion Cartridges 

R.R. Bowker Co. 

1 180 Avenue of the Americas 

New York, NY 10036 

• The 8mm Film Directory 
Comprehensive Service Corporation 
250 West 64th Street 

New York, NY 10023 

• Educators Guide to Free Films 
Educators Progress Service 
214 Center Street 

Randolf, Wl 53956 

• National Audiovisual Center 
National Archives and Records Service 
General Service Administration 
Reference Section JJ 
Washington, DC 20409 

• Ubrary of Congress Catalogue of Motion Pic- 
tures and Filmstrips 
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Operation Procedures 

If your film is an 8mm film loop, the procedure is 
simple. The projector must be plugged in. The film 
cartridge is inserted into the projector, the projector 
is turned on, and the film is focused by rotating the 
lens. 

If your film is an 8mm or 16mm reel-to-reel film, 
the procedure is more complicated. It would be helpful 
to you to refer to either sample 1 or an actual sound 
projector as you read the remainder of this section. 
The procedure described is a general one for a 16mm 
sound film projector. Projectors will vary, but if you 
are familiar with the general procedure described 
here, you should be able to adapt this procedure 
easily to other projectors. 

1. If an operating manual is available for the pro- 
jector, use it. 

2. Open the projector case. 

3 Fold out the reel arms. On many machines, the 
arms are locked in place. If the arms are locked, 
check for a release button. 

4. Attach the drive belt for the reel arms if nec- 
essary. On most newer machines, this is not re- 
quired. 

5. Turn the sound/silent switch to sound. 

6. If the speaker is separate from the projector, 
connect the speaker. 

7. Check the rewind switch to make sure it is not 
turned on. 

8. Turn on the lamp and motor. 

9. Focus the projector using the edge of the ap- 
erture plate as a focusing guide: 

• Center the image on the screen. To raise or 
lower the projector, use the elevator control. 



• Move the projector so that the image fills the 
screen. To reduce the screen image, move 
the projector closer to the screen. To enlarge 
the screen image, move the projector away 
from the screen. 

• Rotate the lens to focus the image so that it 
is clear and bright. 

10. Turn off the lamp and motor. 

1 1 . Thiead the machine. Newer projectors are self- 
threading; once you get the film started, the ma- 
chine, when turned on, threads itself. However, 
you need to monitor this self-threading process 
carefully as it is not foolproof. If something goes 
wrong, turn the machine off immediately. If the 
projector is not self-threading, a threading guide 
will usually be printed on the projector or on the 
case somewhere. The following is a general 
threading guide: 

• Place the film reel on the supply spindle on 
the feeder reel arm. Usually the reel has a 
square hole on one side and a round hole on 
the other so it will only fit on the spindle cor- 
rectly The reel is on correctly if the film (title 
first) is coming off the reel clockwise, with the 
sprocket holes on the film positioned so that 
they are on the side of the film closest to you. 

• Rotate the reel so that you have a three-foot 
piece of film with which to thread the ma- 
chine. Handle only the lead-in of the film (the 
section before the title begins). 

• Place an empty reel on the take-up reel arm. 
This take-up reel should be the same size as 
the feeder reel. 

• Advance the film around the first sprocket 
wheel. Make sure that the teeth on the wheel 
are going through the sprocket holes in the 
film so that the film Vi/on't be damaged. The 
sprocket wheel is designed to pull the film off 
the feed reel at a steady rate of speed. 
Therefore, the film must be firmly locked 
around the sprocket wheel with the film re- 
tainer clip. 

• Make a loop in the film big enough for two 
fingers to fit within it. There will be two such 
loops made. These loops serve two pur- 
poses. 

First, the film is actually starting and stopping 
very quickly as it passes through the film 
channel behind the lens. The loops act as 
shock absorbers so that the start-stop motion 
does not put unnecessary strain on the film. 
Second, the sound on the film is printed seven 
inches ahead of the picture so that the sound 
that corresponds with a given picture is pass- 
ing the sound drum at the same time as the 
picture is passing the lens. If the loops are 
not the right size, the sound and the picture 
will not be properly synchronized. 
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• Advance the film through the film channel 
between the aperture and the pressure plate 

by opening the gate, inserting the film, and 
closing the gate firmly so that the pressure 
plate is holding the film tightly against the ap- 
erture area. 

• Make another loop the size of two fingers. 

• On some machines, there will be a second 
sprocket wheel at this point. The procedure 
for advancing the film around this sprocket 
wheel is the same as for the first sprocket 
wheel. 

• Advance the film through the sound system, 
winding it tightly around the sound drum so 
that it passes by the exciter lamp housing. 
If there is a pressure roller, make sure the 
roller is pressing the film firmly against the 
sound drum. 

• Thread film around the tower sprocket wheel 
or guide roller. 

• Thread film around shock absorber idler 
wheel. This wheel prevents sudden tugs from 
the take-up reel. 

• Place film clockwise around the take-up reel 
and tum the reel several complete revolu- 
tions so that the film is held firmly in place. 

• Double-check your threading job by advanc- 
ing the film by hand to make sure it isn't bind- 
ing. 

12. Turn on the motor and lamp. 

13. Adjust the picture and sound: 

• Set volume and tone at comfortable levels. 

• Adjust lens to get a sharp image. 

• If more than one frame is showing at once, 
use the f ramer to adjust this. 

14. Reverse film to starting point and show the film. 

1 5. Stay with the projector while the film is showing. 
Should any problem arise with the film or the 
projector, stop the projector immediately 

16. If the film should break during the showing, do 
not try xo make temporary repairs with tape or 
staples. Stop the machine and then rethread it, 
leaving enough extra film at the end to wind the 
broken end around the take-up reel several times 
to secure it. 

17. When the film is over, turn the volume down to 
zero and turn off the lamp. 

18. Let the tail end of the film run completely through 
the projector and then turn the projector off. 

19. If the film is from a library or distributor, it prob- 
ably should not be rewound. The condition of 
the flim must be checked when it is returned, 
and it is easiest for these people to rewind and 
check the film at the same time. If you need to 
rewind the film, make sure that the film is not 



threaded around the sprockets while it is being 
rewound. 

20. Let the lamps cool for a few minutes. 

21 . Prepare the projector to be put away: 

• If the speaker is separate, detach it from the 
projector. 

• Unplug the power cord and place it in its stor- 
age area. 

• Remove both reels. 

• Return the reel arms to their original position. 
(Don't forget to use the release button if there 
is one.) 

• Return the elevator control to its original po- 
sition. 

• If the drive belt is separate, remove it and store 
it. 

22. Close the case. 

Projection Screon 

Since 8mm film loops are especially effective when 
used on an individual or small-group basis, the 
viewing systems are designed accordingiy. One such 
system looks like a television with a 24" screen. Be- 
low the screen is a door. You simply open the door, 
insert the 8mm film cartridge, close the dcor, turn 
the machine on, and the film is projected on the 24" 
screen. 

Another system involves a small projector and a 
rear-view telescreen. Picture in your mind a study 
carre! with a projector on the left. On the right is a 
small screen, which is facing you. The screen has a 
system of mirrors behind it. The projector is facing 
sideways with the lens aimed to the right toward the 
mirrors. The projector image hits those mirrors and 
is redirected toward the screen. This same type of 
system is used to project 16mm films. However, the 
projection equipment and rear-screen viewer are 
rather large and must be placed in a small area of 
the room rather than in a carrel. 

Sample 2 is an example of another type of rear- 
screen viewer for use with 8mm film loops. This par- 
ticular piece of equipment combines the projection 
equipment and viewing screen in one unit. You place 
a film cartridge in the front, and the image is re- 
flected from mirrors behind the screen onto the 
screen. This machine is ideal for small-group or in- 
dividual viewing. 

A standard 16mm movie projector will fill a 52" y 
70" screen at a oistance from projector to screen of 
30'. Ideally, the screen should be one-sixth as wide 
as the distance from the screen to the last row of 
seats. 
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SAMPLE 2 

REAR-SCREEN VIEWER 




Another way of stating this rule is that 6 multiplied 
by the width of the screen (6 ^ w) equals the max- 
imum viewing distance. The minimum viewing dis- 
tance is calculated by multiplying 2 by the width of 
the screen (2 x w). Thus, if you had a screen 70" 
wide, no viewer should be seated farther from the 
screen than 35' (70" x 6 = 420" - 12" = 35') or 
closer to the screen than 11 '8" (70" x 2 = 140" 
12"= 11 '8"). 

There are three basic types of screens, matte, 
glass-beaded, and lenticular. A matte screen looks 
like a dull white cloth and will provide a good, bright 
picture over a wide viewing angle (i.e., persons seated 
at the center of the room and at either side of the 
room will see the same bright picture). 

A glass-beaded screen has a surface covered with 
tiny glass beads. It gives a much brighter picture than 
the matte screen, but only to persons seated along 
the line of projection. 

The lenticular screen has tiny ndges molded into 
the surface. It gives a bnght image to viewers from all 
angles. 

Since the film projector is operated in a darkened 
room, any one of these screens can be used. If you 



have more than one type of screen available, con- 
sider how your students will be seated and select 
the screen that will produce the best picture for these 
viewing angles. 

If your projector is going to be pointed at an angle 
toward the screen, a keystone effect will be pro- 
duced. Keystoning refers to a distorted image in which 
the top of the image appears larger than the bottom 
because the top part of the image is farther away 
from the projector. This can be corrected by moving 
the top of the screen forward, if possible. 

Machine Maintenance 

The 16mm sound projector is a complicated piece 
of machinery and, as such, it needs to be treated 
carefully. The lens and film channel should be kept 
clean. The .''^ns can be cleaned with a special sili- 
cone-coated cloth or tissue. The film channel can be 
cleaned with a soft cloth or small brush. 

The operation procedures described for the pro- 
jector should be carefully followed. While the projec- 
tor is running, someone should be nearby so it can 
be tumed off immediately if anything should go wrong. 
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When you use the projector, it is always a good 
idea to have spare lamps available in case one should 
burn out. You should have both a spare projection 
lamp and spare exciter lamp. To change a lamp, wait 
until it is cooled, unplug the machine, and then re- 
move the burned-out lamp. 

Use a cloth to handle the new lamp during re- 
placement since fingerprints or other foreign sub- 



stances on the lamp cause light to be reflected back 
into the lamp. This increases the heat and shortens 
the projection life. 

Jarring or bumping the lamp while it is hot can 
also shorten its projection life. The jarring can cause 
the filaments in a hot lamp to fuse together. If this 
happens, the lamp will probably burn out the next 
time the projector is turned on. 
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1 Activity 



The following worksheet is designed to help you become competent in op- 
erating the film projector. No one need see this worksheet unless you choose 
to show it to them, so do not be reluctant to record what actually happens, 
right or wrong. The sheet is not intended to show proof that you did every- 
thing perfectly the first time. It is intended (1) to help you to organize your 
knowledge about the operation of film equipment, (2) to help you apply that 
knowledge to actual equipment, (3) to point out to you where you have gaps 
in your knowledge, and (4) to help you determine how to fill those gaps. 
Completed thoughtfully and thoroughly, this sheet should make an excellent 
reference for you in the future. Read the directions carefully and then com- 
plete each of the 21 exercises. 



FILM PROJECTOR WORKSHEET 

Directions: Locate a 16mm sound motion picture projector, a screen to use with the projector, a 16mm 
sound film, and a measuring device (e.g., ruler, yardstick, tape measure). Arrange for the equipment and 
materials to be placed in the room in which you will be working with them. Complete each of the following 
exercises using the actual equipment and materials. Each exercise requires a short response. Please 
respond fully, but briefly, and make sure you respond to all parts of each item. Do not answer simply yes 
or no; explain your responses. Should you have any difficulty with an exercise, make a note of that problem. 

1 . What is the make and model of the film projector with which you are working? What types of film (8mm, 
16mm, 35mm; manual or self-treading; sound or silent) is it designed to project? 



2. Is there an operating manual? Does it contain any information that is different from or that was not 
covered in the information sheet? If so, describe that information. 



3. What type of table is being used to hold the projector (portability, height, etc.)? 



4. Describe the film that you are using (8mm, 16mm, 35mm; sound or silent; black & white or color, 
length in feet or time). 



5. Describe the type of screen with which you are working (matte, glass-beaded, or lenticular, how it is 
mounted; what size it is; etc.). 



6. Set up the screen for use. Briefly describe any special procedures involved (e.g., 'There is a release 
button that must first be pushed."). If the screen is portable, where have you placed it, and why? 
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7. What type of lighting are you using in the room ? Is this type of lighting appropriate for using the film 
projector? Why or why not? 



8. Rem ove the projector from its case. How is the projector packed (how many cases, what loose parts 
are included; are the speakers separate, part of the case, or enclosed)? 



9- Locate the projector lamp. Remove the lamp from the projector and then replace it. Describe the 
lamp's location and the procedure for removing it. 



10. Plug in the speakers (if necessary), plug in the projector, open the reel arms, and place the film reel 
and an empty reel on the reel arms properly. Draw a rough sketch of the working side of the projector 
and then locate and label the following parts: feeder reel; take-up reel; reel arms; sprocket wheel(s); 
film retainer clip(s); pressure roller; sound drum; exciter lamp housing; guide roller; lens; pressure 
plate; elevator control; tone control; volume control; rewind control; framer control; off/on (lamp, motor) 
control; sound/silent control; and arm release button. 
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'•I. Thread the film through the projector (refer to threading diagram on the projector if there is one). 
Describe the threading procedure in one of two ways: either draw a threading diagram, properly 
labeled; or describe the threading procedure in writing, referring to specific parts of the projector. 



12. Advance the film by hand to check the threading. Turn on the motor and lamp. Focus the image on 
the screen. Describe the procedure for focusing. 



13. Raise or lower the screen image so that it is centered on the screen. Describe the method for elevating 
or lowering the image. 



14. Locate the framing lever Adjust it and describe what happens to the screen image when the lever is 
moved. Then, frame the image properly. 



15. Move the projector gradually closer to the screen, refocusing as you get closer. How close to the 
screen can you get before either (1 ) you can no longer get the picture in focus, or (2) the material is 
too small to see? 



16. Move the projector gradually away from the screen, refocusing as you get farther away. How far 
away from the screen can you get before either (1 ) you can no longer get the picture in focus, or (2) 
the image is too large for the screen? 
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17. At what distance (from screen to projector) do you get the best screen image? 



18. Are you using the type and size of screen recommended for use with the film projector according to 
this module? If not, is this affecting your ability to project a high-quality image? How is the quality 
affected? 



19. Assume you have a class of 20 students. Arrange the seating, the screen, the projector, and the 
lighting as you would if you were using the projector to present information to that group of 20. Turn on 
the projector, start the film, make any necessary adjustments (e.g., to the focus), and show about five 
minutes of the film. NOTE; At this point, move to the explanation of Part I in the Feedback that follows. 



20. Rewind the film and describe how the rewinding procedure differs from the theading procedure. 



21 - Remove the film and take-up reel and replace the projector and the film in their cases. Then, move to 
the explanation of Part II in the Feedback that follows. 




Part 1: After you have completed the first 19 items on the worksheet, use 
Part I of the Film Projector Operation Checklist, pp. 17-18, to evaluate your 
work. Part II: After you have completed Items 20 and 21, use Part II of the 
Film Projector Operation Checklist, p. 18, to evaluate your work. 
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FILM PROJECTOR OPERATION CHECKLIST 



D«t» 

Directions: Place an X in the YES or NO box to indicate whether each item 

was performed successfully or not. Resource Pfson 



Part I 

When you were working with the projector, you remembered to: 

1. handle the projection lamp with a soft cloth 



2. be careful not to jar the machine (and lamp) while the lamp was hot 



When you were threading the film Into the projector, you made sure that: 

3. you handled only the lead-in to the film (the section before the title begins) 

4. the film came off the feeder reel clockwise with the sprocket holes on the film 
positioned on the side closest to you 

5. the teeth in all sprocket wheels were properly engaged in the film's sprocket 
holes 

6. two tension loops, each the size of two fingers, were made, one on each side of 
the film channel 



7. the gate was firmly closed 

8. the film was held tightly against the sound drum . . . . 

9. the take-up reel was the same size as the feeder reel 
10. the film advanced clockwise around the take-up reel .... 



The film projector, screen, and room are arranged for the group of 20 so that: 

11. the projector is at the back of the room 



12. the projector is on a high table 

1 3. the projector and the projectionist will not block the view of anyone in the class , 

14. the projected image is large enough for all viewers to see it clearly 

15. the image is well centered on the screen 

16. there is no keystoning effect produced 

17. the room is totally dark 



Yes 


No 




is 




□ 




□ 




□ 




□ 


S 


□ 




□ 


BID 


m 


□ 




□ 


ft 


□ 


an 




□ 


m 


□ 


■S- 


□ 


'& 


□ 




□ 
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Yes No 



The projected image is: i — i 

18. clear and sharp LJ I — I 

19. bright Q CD 

20. well focused O CH 

The sound is: r^. | — i 

21. well balanced in tone : LJ I — I 

22. clear Q d! 

23. sufficiently loud to be heard by all 20 persons CH 

(Return to the worksheet and complete Items 20 and 21.) 

Part 11 

Before you rewound the film, you made sure that: ! i — i 

24. the rewind control was engaged LJ - ' — ' 

25. the projector and lamp were turned off Q: Q 

26. the volume was lowered to zero JO' ^ 

27. the film was not engaged around any of the sprocket wheels Q 

Before returning the film and the projector to their cases, you: i — i 

28. waited for the lamp to cool W ' — ' 

29. removed the feeder and take-up reels '01' Q 

30. returned the reel arms to their storage position (engaging a release button first if ^pi I — I 
necessary) LJ I — I 

31. returned the lens (focus) and elevator control to their original positions E3 CH 

32. detached speakers (if necessary) and stored them Q □ 

33. removed drive belt (if necessary) and stored it :0 □ 

34. unplugged the machine and stored the cord □ □ 



Level of Performance: All items should receive YES responses. If any item receives a NO response, 
correct that condition using the actual equipment and materials. If you have trouble correcting the condition, 
check with your resource person or someone with expertise in the area of audiovisuals. 
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Optional 

V Activity M 



You may wish to contact your resource person or someone else you or your 
resource person may know of with expertise in the area of audiovisuals. This 
person could discuss with you special techniques or helpful hints that can be 
of use to you when you work with the film projector. 



it Optional \ 
B Activity Wm 

Jr 



You may wish to check into the latest advancements in film projectors (es- 
pecially 8mm). You may also wish to identify films that are currently available. 
If there is an audiovisual equipment dealership in your vicinity, you may wish 
to visit there and look over the equipment or to make arrangements to have 
one of the salespersons talk to you. If you cannot make such a visit, you 
could write to one or more of the major manufacturers of motion picture cam- 
eras and projectors, asking for catalogs. Another source of information would 
be producers of educational films; these companies also offer catalogs. 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 



^ cofnptetif^ the re^^ 



You win bp f^BdiViQ the ihformation iihett^ Using Fiiirii^rt^^ 



You wiii Ni M)«ctihg ah objactive tn your 6ccup«t(6nU 



You will te Miecting, m^ 

•chieye that objectivje using a.f^^^ vf " 



Ydu may wish to have your resource person review tH^ade^^ 
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You may wish to arrange through your resource.person to visit a classroom 
in which a teacher experienced in the use of films is presenting information 
using films. 




You will be presenting your lesson to your resource person. 




Your competency in presenting infomiation with a film will be evaluated by 
your resource person, using the Presentation Checklist: Rims, pp. 31-32. 
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For information describing the general and specific uses of films in present- 
ing information and explaining the procedures for their classroom use, read 
the following information sheet. 



USING FILM PROJECTORS AS INSTRUCTIONAL DEVICES 



When motion is an important part of a concept or 
skill, films are an excellent means of illustration. 
Through films, students can visit inaccessible places, 
view microscopic processes, and review demon- 
strations. A film is one of the "next best things to 
actually being there." 

Since films are often colorful, compelling, and in- 
teresting both to see and to hear, there may be a 
tendency on the part of teachers to want to use films 
to the exclusion of other media. This tendency can 
be avoided if you know the specific advantages and 
disadvantages of using films and the particular types 
of material that can be illustrated by using films. 

Advantages 

As mentioned previously, one prime advantage of 
the film projector is that it can bring to the students 
visual experiences that closely approximate reality. 
In fact, films have advantages over reality for sev- 
eral reasons: 

• An item or process that could not be viewed by 
the naked eye in reality can be viewed on a film 
that used photomicrography to enlarge the item. 

• Through slow-motion photography, a rapid pro- 
cess, such as threading a projector, can be 
slowed down so the transitions or steps can be 
easily viewed. 

• Through time-lapse photography, a slow pro- 
cess, such as the growth of a seed, can be 
viewed in one brief sitting. 

• Through animation, an artisfs drawings can be 
made into a film that presents abstract con- 
cepts in a concrete way. 

• A film can be stopped so that a particular frame 
can be studied for an extended period of time. 

• A process that would be difficult to demon- 
strate—one that is, in reality, hazardous; re- 
quires equipment that is not readily available; 
or requires a skill that the teacher does not pos- 
sess— -can be demonstrated through a film. 

• A film, unlike reality, allows students to view the 
exact sequence of events more than once, pre- 
sents only those events that are precisely re- 
lated to the topic, and presents them in the most 
logical order. 




There are some unique advantages associated with 
8mm equipment and materials. The projectors and 
cameras, both cartridge and reel-to-reel, are rela- 
tively inexpensive, and reasonably simple to oper- 
ate. Thus, teacher-made (or student-made) films can 
be shot of demonstrations or other events as they 
occur. 

The 8mm, single-concept film loops are ideally 
suited for individual viewing. The film loop cartridge 
and the cartridge projector are neariy foolproof to 
load and operate. Consequently, users are not as 
likely to damage the equipment or materials. In ad- 
dition, the cartridge protects the film from dirt and 
damage and makes the films easy to store. 

A well-executed and carefully filmed d^^monstra- 
tion can be shown to the entire clas-s with an 8mm 
reel-to-reel film. Each class viewing the film will be 
assured of seeing a well-executed demonstration, 
probably at closer range than with an actual dem- 
onstration and with less teacher preparation in- 
volved. If the film is also ^''oduced as a film loop, 
then it will be available for individual viewing and re- 
viewing. 
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Students can use a teacher-made or commer- 
cially produced film loop to v.ew or review a difficult 
concept or complicated demonstration until each 
reaches mastery at his/her own pace. Some car- 
tridge projectors allow the students to "freeze" the 
film (to stop It in progress) so a particular frame can 
be studied. Others are designed to allow the stu- 
dents to advance the loop frame by frame like a film- 
strip. Thus, the loop can be viewed as a series of 
stills or in motion. 

One other advantage of 8mm and 16mm films is 
that they have the potential to provide all students 
in a class with a common experience. The students 
m your classes will come to you with a variety of 
backgrounds and experiences. A film can provicJe a 
common frame of reference for the different individ- 
uals in your class to use as a basis for discussion. 

Disadvantages 

Probably the two biggest disadvantages asso- 
ciated with films are that (1) the projectors usually 
have to be shared and (2) the films (especially 16mm) 
have to be borrowed or rented. For example, if you 
know of an excellent film you can rent to illustrate a 
lesson on the job interview, you must also know ex- 
actly which day you will be covering that material. 
In addition, you must order the film from the distrib- 
utor and sign up for the school projector well in ad- 
vance. 

However, the film may not be available on the day 
that you need it. Your class may have gotten slightly 
off schedule. The projector may not be available when 
you need it. The film may arnve in poor condition. 

Suppose you locate a seemingly perfect film in a 
catalog from a film distributor but would like to be 
reassured about its quality before you pay the rental 
fee. Film distributors who rent films do not usually 
send out films for previewing purposes. This is 
understandable, since the film could be shown sev- 
eral times to classes during trie "preview" session 
without their getting any rental fee. Without being 
able to preview the film, it is difficult to evaluate the 
film's actual quality and applicability. 

Another potential disadvantage is that the film 
projector needs to be operated in a room that is al- 
most totally dark. It is possible, however, to use it in 
a room that is not totally dark if your screen has wings 
on each side to shade the screen from light. 

tvlany times, the ordinary classroom cannot be 
made dark enough, and you will have to move the 
class to a special room in order to show the film. 
Most of these special rooms are built to accommo- 
date large groups (e.g., auditorium-type facilities). In 
a large, dark room, you have no eye contact with 
students, and class control is more difficult. 



Seeing a film in ths auditorium may also suggest 
to students that tho film-viewing is "entertain- 
ments—something separate and apart from normal 
course content. In fact, films, like all instructional 
rr edia, shou:j be presented as essential elements 
in the flow of the lesson. They should be an inherent 
part of the lesson presentation, not a departure from 
normal classroom procedures or an extra added at- 
traction. 

The operation of the film projector can be an- 
other disadvantage since the reel-to-reel film projec- 
tor that IS not self-threading is just complicated 
enough in appearance to threaten some persons 
unfamiliar with the equipment, in fact, the projector 
IS not that difficult to thread and operate. It is a skill 
that is easily mastere'^ with a little direction and a 
little practice. 

Another disadvantage associated with the opera- 
tion of the equipment is that, while the projector is 
running, it is recommended that someone be near 
the equipment to operate it and turn it off in case 
something should go wrong. If this person is the 
teacher or a student in the class, his/her attention 
will be divided between watching the film and watch- 
ing the equipment. 

All students should have their full attention on the 
film. You also should have your full attention on the 
film (with an occasional glance at student respon- 
siveness to the film) since you should be setting an 
example of good viewing and listening skills. This 
problem can be overcome if the school has a media 
staff or a student media crew whose members handle 
audiovisual presentations during times in which they 
have no scheduled classes. 

Finally, there are a few disadvantages related to 
the materials being used. First, if a film is available 
only in 16mm, it is not well suited to individual view- 
ing. Second, 8mm cartridges produced by one man- 
ufacturer may not operate on an 8mm projector R;ade 
by another company. 

A third disadvantage relates to the audience level 
for which the film was produced. The films that are 
available from commercial agencies are prepared for 
very specific audiences. It is possible to find a film 
that covers exactly the right topic, but that covers it 
at a grade level or in a specific frame of reference 
that does not meet your needs or those of your au- 
dience. 

Fourth, it is possible for students who are viewing 
a film that includes time-lapse photography or pho- 
tomicrography to get an incorrect or distorted view 
of the time and size concepts involved. 
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Most of the disadvantages mentioned in this sec- 
tion can be avoided or overcome with careful plan- 
ning on your part. In addition, as 8mm film loops and 
equipment become more common in schools, indi- 
vidualized viewing of films will be more feasible, and 
the availability of films covering a wider area of lev- 
els, interests, and subjects should increase. 

Classroom Procedures 

Part of your plans for keeping up to date profes- 
sionally should involve getting to know the best films 
in your occupational area through catalogs, jour- 
nals, and curriculum guides. You should also make 
an effort to learn of high-quality films through con- 
tacts with colleagues and persons in media and cur- 
riculum centers at the district and state levels. 

However, a lesson does not start with a film and 
then build around it. The lesson starts with objec- 
tives. Once you know the objectives of your lesson, 
you can determine what type of instructional media 
might best help your students achieve those otDjec- 
tives. 

If you decide that a film is one of the materials that 
could help you, your next step is to determine the 
types of projectors to which you have access (stan- 
dard 8, super 8, or 16mm). Then you can locate, 
preview, and evaluate films that can be shown on 
the available projectors and that cover the appro- 
priate subject matter. 

Previewing and evaluating films. It was men- 
tioned previously that previewing a film is not always 
possible through the distributor, but there are ways 
to get around this. If you and the other teachers in 
your institution or district locate a number of films 
through a distributor's catalog that appear worth- 
while, you can sometimes arrange for the distributor 
to come to the school and spend a day or an after- 
noon shewing each of the films in which you are in- 
terested. If you know of another teacher in the insti- 
tution or district who is renting a particular film, it 
might be possible for you to arrange to preview it 
during the time he/she has the film in "^'s/her pos- 
session. 

If you can preview the film, there are a number of 
things you should be looking for: 

• Does the film fit the lesson objectives? 

• Is it interesting and motivating, and does it ap- 
peal to the eyes and the ears? 

• Is the film content and method of presentation 
appropriate for the needs, interests, and abili- 
ties of your students?^ For example, is the vo- 
cabulary level appropriate? 

• Is the content accurate, or are there major er- 
rors or omissions? 

• Are the photography and sound well produced? 

• Is the film in good condition? 



• Will the film make a definite contribution to the 
lesson (e.g., explaining, clarifying, illustrating), 
or would the lesson be more effective with some 
other type of media? 

• Is it up to date? 

If a film meets seven of the above criteria perfectly 
but falls short on the fourth question— errors and 
omissions— you can use the film in the lesson any- 
way If (1) the errors are not too serious; (2) you ex- 
plain to the students before showing the film what 
those errors are so they can watch for them; or (3) 
you explain to the students that there are errors and 
omissions and ask them to see if they can pick them 
out. The latter technique assumes that students have 
some background in the area already 






1 To gain skill in determining student needs and interests, you .nay wish 
to refer to Module B-1, Determine Needs and Interests ot Students. 
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One area of errors and omissions that you need 
to be aware of concerns commercial films produced 
by companies to promote their own products or ser- 
vices. Sometimes, in attempting to promote them- 
selves, companies may present information that is 
misleading. 

Another caution to observe when you are pre- 
viewing a film concerns whether a film is "entertain- 
ing." A film can so thoroughly entertain you that you 
fail to notice that it doesn't do an adequate job of 
instruction. On the other hand, a film can be amus- 
ing and entertaining and informative and educa- 
tional. The point is not to let the entertainment value 
of a film distort your evaluation of the content. 

If you absolutely cannot preview a film, but (1) you 
have heard from a number of colleagues that it is 
excellent, (2) critical reviews or information in cata- 
logs suggest that the film is worthwhile, and (3) your 
sources of information provide you with answers to 
most of the eight evaluation questions listed above, 
you could chance renting the film (assuming you have 
a budget that allows such risk). When the film ar- 
rives in the late afternoon the day before you wish 
to show it, you could then view it in terms of your 
lesson plans and objectives. Probably, if you have 
gotten reliable information from colleagues and re- 
viewers, the film will be applicable. 

However, if it is not, don't use it just because you 
rented it and must get your money's worth. When- 
ever your lesson presentation includes a film, es- 
pecially one that is to arrive in the mail, your lesson 
planning should include an alternative method of 
presentation. Then, if the film doesn't arrive or there 
are equipment problems, you can use the alterna- 
tive method. If you are getting a film you have not 
previewed and viewing it indicates to you that it is 
not satisfactory, use the alternative plan. 

Again, films are to be used to support and en- 
hance a lesson. They are to be used to help meet 
the lesson objectives. And they are to be an inherent 
part of the lesson presentation. A person who is using 
a film to break the monotony of the regular instruc- 
tion probably needs to spend some time determin- 
ing why the lessons are monotonous instead of ar- 
tificially enlivening the lesson with an entertaining 
film. 

Arranging and planning for the film presenta- 
tion. Once you have, in fact, determined that the 
lesson needs a film and have selected and pre- 
viewed the film, you are ready to finalize your ar- 
rangements and your lesson plans. In terms of ar- 
rangements, you will need to reserve the projector 
(and perhaps a room if yours is not dark enough), 
contact the media crew (if there is one), and order 
the film for the proper day. It is desirable to place 
your order by phone (if possible) Then, if the film is 




not available when you need it, you might be able to 
arrange another satisfactory time. After ordering by 
phone, you should confirm the order by mail. 

In preparing your lesson plan, you need to ask 
yourself certain questions such as the following: 

• At what point in the lesson will the film be shown? 

• How are you going to prepare the students for 
the film? 

• Are you going to show the film straight through, 
or will you stop periodically for discussior^? If it 
is a short film, will you show it twice (i.e., show 
film once, raise questions, and then reshow it 
to allow students to locate answers within the 
film)? 

• What method of summary are you going to use? 

• How are you going to evaluate what the stu- 
dents have learned from the film? 

• In what ways are you going to get feedback on 
the students' evaluations of the film? 

• Are there any follow-up activities you can plan 
that grow out of the film presentation? 

Some films are accompanied by teachers' guides. 
These guides are written for a general audience, not 
for your specific needs. Thus, while they may have 
some good ideas that apply to your situation, it is 
probably not a good idea to follow their activities ex- 
actly and completely. Even if nothing in the guide fits 
your needs exactly, however, the guide can be use- 
ful in helping you to think of ideas and activities of 
your own that do fit your needs. It is a good starting 
point, especially if you wish to develop a study guide 
of your own to distribute to students before or after 
the film. 

Setting up the room and preparing the class 
members. Before class on the day the film is to be 
shown, you need to set up the room, the film, and 
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the projector. In order to be adequately prepared, 
you should do the following: 

• Place the projector and the screen. 

• Arrange the seating. 

• Thread the film, adjust for sound and focus, and 
check to see that the projector is operating 
properly. 

• Make sure that you have spare projection and 
exciter lanfips available. 

• Eliminate distractions. 

• Make sure there are no cords or cables ex- 
posed that someone could trip over. 

In some schools, these equipment concerns will be 
handled by media crews. 

Before the film is shown during the lesson, the 
students need to be prepared. Films are shown in a 
darkened room and are run at a predetermined speed 
(unlike sIkJes or filmstrips with which each frame can 
be left on the screen indefinitely). Thus, students 
should be instructed not to try to take notes during 
the film. Therefore, it is veiy important that they know 
in advance the key things to look for. One way of 
handling this is to distribute a teacher-made study 
guide. Another way is to orally present the key items 
to look for. 

Raising questions or allowing students to raise 
questions is another method of preparing students. 
This gives students a purpose for watching the film: 
to find answers to these questions. If students know 
why they are viewing a film and if their attention has 
been directed toward locating key points in or an- 
swering key questions through the film, they will 
probably get more out of the film and retain more of 
what they learn. 

If there will be unfamiliar vocabulary in the film, 
this needs to be discussed prior to the showing of 
the film. You can provide students with a printed 
glossary of terms (e.g., handouts, chalkboard, over- 
head transparencies). You can explain and discuss 
ihe terme pror to the film. If the film and the stu- 
dents' abilities allow it, you can have the students 
look for the terms as they appear in the film and try 
to define them through the information given in the 
film. 

If you had noted an>' errors or omissions in the 
film during your preview, these areas need to be 
mentioned to the students. 

Finally, for students to get the very most from a 
film, they need to be able to see how it relates to 
what they already know or have experienced. 

Showing the film. Once students are prepared, 
the room can be darkened and the film shown ac- 
cording to your plans. During the showing, someone 
needs to stay with the projector in case something 
should go wrong. At the end of the film, you need to 




carry through on your planned activities for discus- 
sion, summarization, evaluation of the film and of 
student understanding, and explanation of any fol- 
low-up activities to be pursued. 

After the class is dismissed, you can deal with the 
business of rewinding the film (if necessary) and 
packing both the film and the projector away in their 
cases. In this way, the operation of the equipment 
does not interfere with the flow of the lesson. 

Specific Applications 

A film can t>e used to show students how to do 
something. This is especially helpful if what you are 
showing is ordinarily dangerous, if the steps are 
complicated, or if some of the manipulations are dif- 
ficult to view. Through film, students can see close- 
ups of each step of the operation, and they can view 
it from the same angle as if they were performing 
the operation themselves. Furthenrore, through stop- 
action, the film can be stopped at key points so stu- 
dents can get a longer look. (Do not overuse this 
technique, however, since it is hard on the machine 
and the film.) 

A film can be used to explain a concept, process, 
or skill. A concept that is very abstract and difficult 
for students to grasp often can be explained visually 
through an animated film. For example, an ani- 
mated cartoon of how food is transformed into en- 
ergy can help students understand the concept far 
more quickly and easily than could a lengthy oral or 
written explanation. A film that explains and illus- 
trates the need for safety procedures could be used 
if you wish to attempt to make students more safety- 
minded. 
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A film can be used to inform students. For in- 
stance, if you are trying to help students grasp the 
career opportunities available to them, films show- 
ing actual workers performing their jobs in actual sit- 
uations can convey this career information to the 
students in a real and meaningful way. 

A film can be used for driiL When students are 
learning a new skill, it can be very helpful to them if 
there is a film (e.g., an 8mm film loop) that shows 



the skill or operation being performed step by step. 
Students can then view the film as many times as 
necessary on an individual basis. 

A film can take the place of a field trip. When 
budget, time constraints, or distance involved pre- 
vent tho class from making a field trip, a film can 
provide an experience that closely approximates re- 
ality. If, for example, you know of a plant that has 
just purchased a piece of equipment that will prob- 
ably be in common use when your students gradu- 
ate, you will p-obably want them to see this equip- 
ment firsthand. However, if a field trip is not possible, 
a film (produced by the manufacturer of the equip- 
ment or shot locally at the plant) can provide stu- 
dents with a similar experience. 

A film can be shown only part way through so that 
it is left open ended. Students can then be asked 
to solve the problem, fill in the missing information, 
or apply some other sort of problem-solving tech- 
niques. The remainder of the film can then be shown 
and students can compare their solutions or infor- 
mation to that which is contained in the film. 
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1 Activity 

r 

I Activity 




Select a student performance objective in your occupational specialty that 
could be achieved, at least partially, by use of a film. (In a real-world situation, 
you start with an objective and then select the most appropriate materials 
and teaching methods. In this practice situation, however, you need to select 
an objective that lends itself to using a film.) 



Prepare a detailed plan that includes the use of a film. In your plan, explain 
what type of film is needed, how it will be used, and when. Instead of devel- 
oping a lesson plan, you may select a lesson plan that you have developed 
previously and adapt that plan so that it includes the use of a film. 



You may wish to have your resource person review the adequacy of your 
plan. He/she could use the Teacher Performance Assessment Form in 
Module B-4, Develop a Lesson Plan, as a guide. 



Based on your lesson plan, select (and preview) the film you will need to 
make your presentation. Also, arrange to have a film projector and a screen 
available when you make your presentation. Having previewed the film, 
finalize your plans. 



Optional 
m Activity mj 

V 6 Jf 




Before presenting your lesson, you may wish to arrange through your re- 
source person to observe a lesson involving the use of a film that is being 
presented by a vocational teacher in your service area who is experienced 
in using this technique. 



In a simulated classroom situation, present your lesson to your resource per- 
son. Your resource person will serve two functions: (1) he/she will role-play 
a student to whom you are presenting the lesson, and (2) he/she will evaluate 
your performance. 



Give your resource person the Presentation Checklist: Films, pp. 31-32, 
before making your presentation in order to ensure that he/she knows 
what to look for in your lesson. 
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0 PRESENTATION CHECKLIST: FILMS 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished. 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



The teacher: 



1. arranged the physical setting in advance in a way that would ensure i — i i — i i — i f0rt 
that all students could both see and hear the presentation clearly I II II I I'pj^ 

2. had equipment and materials assembled in advance □ □ □ Bii 

3. set up the equipment and threaded the film according to manufac- i — i i — i i — i 
turer's recommendations | | | | | | 

4. checked and focused the equipment in advance CD CZl EZl 

5. had spare projection and exciter lamps available EH O O 



6. projected the image on the screen clearly and accurately so that it I - - S 
met the following criteria: I — , | — , | — . 

a. no keystoning effect U U LJ ^Mj. 

b. well focused □ □ □ B 

c. well centered on the screen O Q Q ^jiH^j 

d- readable □ □ □ Q! 

7. used a film that met the following criteria: I — . j — . j — . i:rrr\^ 

a. film aided in meeting the objectives of the lesson I — I I I I I ll^-^ 

b. content was interesting and motivating EZl O O 

c. content was at students' comprehension level CH CH CH ' HIl j 

d. content fit the needs and interests of students CH CH CU ^ 03 I 

e. content was accurate and up to date EH CH O liO-^ 

f. photography and sound were well produced □ □□ m 

g. film was in good condition O O Q 

8. prepared students adequately for the film (e.g., raised key ques- i — i i — i i — i ^ 
tlons, defined terms) | | j | | | | ( 

9. presented the film at a logical point in the lesson , . . < □ □ □ .0 
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10. ensured that someone stayed with the projector while it was running 

11. summarized (or had class members summarize) the film content 

12. obtained student feedbjick on students' understanding of the film 

13. obtained student feedback on students' evaluation of the film . . . 







□ 


□ □ Si 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ □ p 


□ 


□ □ M 



Level of Performance: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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• Learning Experience III 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 




•For a deflnition of "actual teaching situation,' see the inside back cover. 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Present Information with Films (C-25) 



Name 



Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 

an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. Date 
If. because of special circumstances, a performance component was not 

applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



/ / / / 

The teacher: 

1. arranged the physical setting in advance in a way that , 

would ensure that all students could both see and hear i — i i — i i — i i — i !^^rf^wr^l 

the presentation clearly I I I | | | | | 

2. had equipment and materials assembled in advance . . □ □ □ □ 

3. setuptheequipmentand threaded the film according to i — i i — i i — i i — i | 
manufacturer's recommendations I I I I I I | || 

4. checked and focused the equipment in advance . .... □ □ □ nil 

5. had spare projection and exciter lamps available . , .... □ □ □ n\-mm 

6. projected the image on the screen clearly and accurately 
so that it met the following criteria: i — i i — i i — i i — i 

a. no keystoning effect I I I I | | | | 

b. well focused □ □ □ □ 

c. well centered on the screen □ □ □ □ 

d. readable □ □ □ □ 

7. used a film that met the folowing criteria: i — i | — i i — i i — i 

a. film aided in meeting the objectives of the lesson . . I I I I I I I I 

b. content was interesting and motivating . . . □ □ □ □ 

c. content was at students' comprehension level . .... □ □ □ □ ifiS 

d. content fit the needs and interests of students . . ... □ □ □ □ a 

e. content was accurate and up to date □ □ □ □ ::Oa 

f. photography and sound were well produced . . □ □ □ □ •Q 

g. film was in good condition □ □□□ a 

8. prepared students adequately for the film (e.g., raised key i — i | — i i — i i — i 
quetions, defined terms) I | | | | | | | j j 
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9. presented the film at a logical point in the lesson 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


10. ensured that someone stayed with the projector while it was 
running 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


11. summarized (or had class members summarize) the film 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


12. obtained student feedback on students' understanding 
of the film 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


13. obtained student feedback on students' evaluation of the 
film 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



3 



1 

... ^ ^ 



Level of Performance: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item re- 
ceives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response the teacher and resource person should meet to determine 
what additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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ABOUT USING THE NATIONAL CENTER'S 
PBTE MODULES 



Organization 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency in a 
particular skill area considered important to teaching suc- 
cess. A module is made up of a series of learning experi- 
ences, some providing background information, some pro- 
viding practrce experiences, arxl others combining these 
two functions. Completing these experiences should en- 
able you to achieve the tennin«l objective in the final 
learning experience. The final experience in each module 
always requires you to demonstrate the skill in an actual 
teaching situatk)n when you are an intern, a student teach- 
er, an inservice teacher, or occupatwnal trainer. 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher educatk)n program. You need to take only those 
modules covering skills that you do not already possess. 
Similariy, you need not complete any learning experience 
within a module if you already have the skill needed to 
complete it. Therefore, before taking any module, you 
should carefully review (l) the introduction, (2) the objec- 
tives listed on p. 4, (3) the overviews preceding each learn- 
ing experience, and (4) the final experience. After compar- 
ing your present needs and competencies with the informa- 
tion you have read in these sectkxis, you should be ready to 
make one of the following decisions: 

• That you do not have the competencies indicated and 
should complete the entire module 

• That you are competent in one or more of the enabling 
objectives leading to the final learning experience and, 
thus, can omit those learning experiences 

• That you are already competent in this area and are 
ready to complete the final learning experience In 
order to "test out" 

• That the module is inappropriate to your needs at this 
time 

When you are ready to complete the final learning experi- 
ence and have access to an actual teaching situation, 
make the necessary arrangements with your resource per- 
son. If you do not complete the final experience success- 
fully, meet with your resource person and arrange to (1) 
repeat the experience or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities suggested 
by your resource person before attempting to repeat the 
final experience. 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
teaming experiences preceding the final experience. Any 
time you do not meet the minimum level of performance 
required to meet an objective, you and your resource per- 
son may meet to select activities to help you reach compe* 
tency. This could involve ( 1 ) completing parts of the module 
previously skipped, (2) repeating activities, (3) reading sup* 
plementary resources or completing additional activities 
suggested by the resource person, (4) designing your own 
learning experience, or (5) completing some other activity 
suggested by you or your resource person. 



Terminology 

Actual Teaching Situation: A situation in which you are 
actually worthing with and responsible for teaching sec- 
ondary or postsecondary vocational students or other oc- 
cupational trainees. An intem, a student teacher, an in- 
servtee teacher, or other occupational trainer would be 
functkjning in an actual teaching sltuatk>n. If you do not 
have access to an actual teaching situation when you are 
taking the module, you can complete the module up to the 
final learning experience. You would then complete the 
final learning experience later (i.e., when you have access 
to an actual teaching situation). 
Alternate Activity or Feedback: An item that may substi- 
tute for required Items that, due to special circumstances, 
you are unable to complete. 

Occupational Specialty: A specifk; area of preparation 
within a vocational service area (e.g., the servk^ area 
Trade and Industrial Education includes occupational spe- 
cialties such as automobile mechanrcs, welding, and elec- 
tricity. 

Optional Activity or Feedback: An item that is not re- 
quired but that is designed to supplement and enrich the 
required items in a learning experience. 
Resource Person: The person In charge of your educa- 
tional program (e.g., the professor, instructor, administrator, 
instructk>nal supervisor, cooperating/supervising/class- 
room teacher, or training supervisor who is guiding you In 
completing this module). 

Student: The person who is receiving occupational in- 
struction in a secondary, postsecondary, or other training 
program. 

Vocational Service Area: A major vocational field: agn- 
cultural education, business and office education, mari<et- 
ing and distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industrial arts education, 
technical education, or trade and industnal education. 
You or the Teacher/Instructor: The person who is com- 
pleting the module. 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 
N/A: The criterion was not met because it was not appli- 
cable to the situation. 

None: No attempt was made to meet the criterion, al- 
though it was relevant. 

Poor; The teacher is unable to perform this skill or has only 
very limited ability to perform it. 
Fair: The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an ac- 
ceptable manner but has some ability to perform it. 
Good: The teacher is able to perform this skill in an effec- 
tive manner. 

Excellent: The teacher is able to perform this skill in a very 
effective manner. 
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Titles of the National Center's Performance*Based Teacher Education Modules 



Category A: Program Planning, Oevatopment, and Evaluation 

A-l Prtparekx a Coownunity Survey 

A-2 Conduct a Community Survey 

A-3 R«portlh«rindk)osol a CorrvTitfMy Survey 

A>4 Ogarxxt an Occupation«i Ad^sory Committee 

A-5 MimCatfi an Occupationai Ac^nsory Committee 

A-^ Develop Program Goal$ and Ob^ec&ves 

A-7 Conduct an Occjpationai Analysts 

A-a Devekip a Coui^ of Study 

A-9 Develop Lo(V/Range Program Ptarts 

A>10 Conduct a ?.ludentFdllow-Up Study 

A>1 1 Evalualt Your Vocational Program 

Cat^ioryB: !na<nictional Planning 

1 Determine Neede and Interests of Students 

B-2 Develop Student PerfonnanceOt})ectives 

B-3 Develop a Umt of Instructxxi 

B-4 Develop a Lesson Plan 

B-5 Select Student Instructional Matenals 

B-6 Prepare T'«acher>Made Instnjdional Matenals 

Category C: Inatnictional Exacution 

C-1 Direct Reld Tripe 

C-2 Conduct Group Discussions. Parte! Discussions, and Symposiums 

C>3 Employ Brainslormtng, Buzz Group, vxl Question Box Techniques 

C-4 Direct Students in instiucting Other Students 

C-5 Employ Simulation Techniques 

C-6 Guide Student Study 

C-7 Drect Student Laboratoiy Experience 

C-8 Direct Students in Applying Problem-Sotwig Techniques 

C-9 Employ tie Proiect Method 

C>10 Introduce a Lesson 

C-11 Summarize a Lesson 

C-12 Employ Oral Questioning Techniques 

C- 13 Employ Reinforcement Techniques 

C-14 Provide Inetnxition for Slower and More Capat« Learners 

C- 1 5 Presont an IHustrated Talk 

C-1 6 Demonstrate a Manipulatrve Skdi 

C-17 Demonstrate a Concept or Pnnopie 

C-18 indivkkuifze Instruction 

C-19 Employ the Team Teaching Approach 

C-20 Use Subject Matter Experts to Present Infbmiation 

C-21 Prepare BuMetn Boards and Exhixts 

C-22 Present Irtfonnation with Modets. Real Ot)|ects. and Flannel Boards 

C-23 Present Information with Overt)ead and Opaque Matenals 

C-24 Present infom^ation with Filmstnps and Sltdes 

C-25 Present Information with Rims 

C-26 Present laVxmation with Audo Recordngs 

C-27 Present Information with Televisod and Videotaped Matenals 

C-28 Employ Programmed Instruction 

C-29 Present Information with the ChaU)ovd and Flip Chart 

C-30 Provide for Students* Learning Styl^ 

CatagoryD: inatructional EvaJtiatlon 

D-1 Establish Student Pedormance Cntena 

D-2 Asses<t Student Performa/ice Kjiowledge 

D-3 Assess Student Perfonnance: Atocudes 

D-4 Assess Student Performance: SMis 

D'5 Determine Student Grades 

0^ Evaluate Your Instructional Effectveness 

CatagoryE: Inatructional Managamant 

E-1 Project Instructional Resour&e ^4eeds 

E-2 Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsihiiitios 

E-3 Arrange for Improvement oJ Your Vocational FaobtJes 

E-4 Maintain a Filirig System 

E-5 Provide for Student Safety 

E-6 Provide for Iho First Aid Needs of Students 

E-7 Assist Students n Developing SeM-Disoplme 

E-8 Organize the Vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratofy 

E-10 Combat Problems of Student Chemical Use 

CatagoryF: Guldanca 

F-1 Ga!her Student C^taUsingFonnalDz;a<Coliection Techniques 

F-2 Gatt)er Student DaU Through Personal Contacts 

F-3 Use Conference to Help Meet Student Needs 

Provide informatxxi on E'Jucational and Career Opportun'ties 

F-5 Asstst Students n Applying for Employment or Further Education 



Category G: Schools-Community R«lationa 

G*1 Develop a Schoof-Community Re(atx)n« Plan for Your Vocational Program 

G-2 Give Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Program 

G-3 Develop Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 

G~4 Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 

G-5 Prer ^are News Releases and Artides Concerning Your Vocational Program 

G-6 Arrai /)e for Television and Radio Presentations Concerning Your Vocational 

Program 
G-7 Conduct an Open House 
G*d Wod( with Members of the Community 
G->9 Work with State and Local Educators 
G- 1 0 Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 

Category H: Vocational Studant Organization 

K-1 Develop a Personal Pttiiosophy Concerning Vocational Student 

Organizatio s 
K-2 Establish a V ocational Student Organization 
K-3 Prepare VocatxxuU Student Organization Members for Leadership Roles 
H-4 Assist Vocational Student Organization Members m Developing and 

Finandng a Yearty Program of Activities 
K-5 Supervise Activities of the Vocational Student Organization 
H-6 Guiow roiliopation m Vocational Student Organization Contests 

Category 1: Profesalonai Role and Davalopmtnt 

i-1 Keep Up to Date Professonaify 

1-2 Serve Your Teaching Profession 

1-3 Develop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 

M Serve the School vxj Community 

1-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 

h6 Provide Laboratory Expenences for Prospective Teachers 

1-7 Plan the Student Teaching Experience 

1-8 Supervise Student Teachers 

Category J: Coordination of Cooperative Education 

J- 1 Establish Guidelines for Your Cooperative Vocational Program 

J~2 Manage the Attendance, Transfers, and Terminations of Co-Op Students 

J-3 Enroll Students in Your Co-Op Program 

J-4 Secure Training Stations for Your Co-Op Program 

j-5 Place Co-op Students on the Job 

J-6 Develop the Training Ability of On-the-Job Instnjctxs 

J-7 Coordinate On-the-Job Instruction 

J-8 Evaluate Co-Op Students* 0n-the%k)b Perfbnnwe 

J-9 Prepare for Students' Related Instruction 

J- 1 0 Supervise an Employer-Employee AppreoatKXi Event 

Category K: implementing Competency-Baaed Education (CBE) 

K-1 Prepare Yourself for CBE 

K -2 Organize the Content for a CBE Program 

K-3 Organize Your Class wj Lab to install CBE 

K-4 Provide Instnjcttonal Materials for CBE 

K-5 Manage the Daily Routines of Your CBE Program 

K-6 G uide Your Students Through the CBE Program 

Category L: Serving Studenta wttti Special/Exceptional Needa 

L-1 Pt^pare Yourself to Serve Exceptional Students 

L-2 Identify and Diagnose Exceptional Students 

L-3 Plan Instruction for Exceptional Students 

L-4 Provide Appropnate instnjctional Matenals for Except:onsl Students 

L-5 Modify the Learning Envronmwt for Exceptronal Students 

L-6 Promote Peer Acceptance of Excepbonaf Students 

L-7 Use Instructional TechfTiques to Meet the Needs of Exceptional Students 

L-6 Improve Your Commurecatton Skills 

L-9 Assess the Progress of Exceptional Students 

L- 1 0 Counsel Exceptional Students with Personal-Sooal Problems 

L- 1 1 Assist Exceptional Students in Developing Career Planning Skills 

L-1 2 Prepare Exceptional Students for Employabitrty 

L- 1 3 Promote Your Vocatior>al Program with Exception Students 

Category M: Aaaiating Studenta in improving Their Basic Skills 

M- 1 Assist Students in Achieving Basic Reading Skills 

M-2 Assist Students in Developtng Technical Reading Skills 

M-3 Assist Students in improving Iheir Writing Skills 

M-4 Assist Students m Improving Their Oral Communfcation Skills 

M-5 Assist Students m Improving Their Math Skills 

M-6 Assist Students m (mprovmg Their Survival SkiUs 

REUkTED PUBUCATiONS 

Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher Education Materials 
Resource Person Guide lo Usng Performance- Based Teacher Education f^tenais 
Guide to the Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher Education 
Performance-BasedTeacherEducation' The State of the An. General Education and 
Vocational Education 



For information regarding availability and prices of tticf :^ materials contact^ AAVIM, American Association for Vocational Instructional 
Matarlals, 120 Drfftmiar EngintMHng Cwiter, University of Georgia, AthMis, Georgia 30602, (404) 542-2586 
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